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ABSTRACT 



Elementary school social studies research, 
in the 1960's, is clustered and 



all of which began in the 1960's, is clustered and summarized 
deliberate attempt was made to evaluate methods or particular 
findings. The following sections are included in these catego 
Coals: for education, social studies content, attitudes and v 
behaviors and process, citizenship, and a national view; 2) 
Curriculum: early efforts, new developments, and trends and 
appraisals; 3) Children: knowledge prior to instruction, cone 
time, map skills and concepts of space, concepts, and social 
and attitudes; 4) Learning and Inguiry: learnina as inquiry, 
of inquiry and problem solving, questioning and thinking, and. 
and techniques that encourage inquiry; c ) Educational Media: 
materials, visual and audio materials, other media, and compa 
studies of methods and techniques; 6) Evaluation: promising 
techniques, expert approaches, and curriculum evaluation; and 
Teacher Education: teacher competencies, preservice, and inse 

The author concludes that many questions 
are unanswered in spite of the amount of 
national clearinghouse for socal studies 
bibliography is appended. (DJB) 
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introduction 



MORE than ten years ago the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development planned to publish a survey of 
research in elementary social studies. When the publication be- 
came a reality, however, social learning rather than social studies 
was its focus. 1 The reason for this broader point of view? Limiting 
the booklet only to research in social studies education would have 
resulted in no publication at all, simply because there was not 
enough research in the field at that time to make the task worth- 
while. 

Now, on the threshold of a new decade, the situation is very 
different. Spurred by research in other aspects of the elementary 
curriculum and encouraged by the availability of grants for re- 
search purposes, social studies educators and social scientists have 
engaged in a host of projects, large and small, simple and complex. 
Nor is this research effort yet at an end. 

While there is much still to be discovered about social studies 
in the elementary school, questions about goals and outcomes, 
curriculum concerns, the search for more knowledge about chil- 
dren, learning and inquiry, testing new materials and methods, 
construction of evaluation devices, and innovations in teacher 
education are all in the picture. 

This booklet paints in abbreviated strokes various components 
of this scene. With no deliberate effort to evaluate methods or par- 
ticular findings, the booklet clusters and reports summaries of 
available research in such a way as to make the study of particular 
concerns immediately possible. Graduate student members of a 
research seminar, Rutha Jack, Harry C. Dunn, James Coad, Ed- 
ward Wright, Gene E. and Charlotte G. Daugherty, Imogene Ram- 
sey, and Linda Olsen George, gave valuable assistance in locating 
sources and in preparing portions of the original draft. 

May 1970 Maxine Dunfee 

1 Edna Ambrose and Alice Mick Childrens Social Learning: Implica- 
tions of Research and Expert Study. Washington, D.C. : Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1958. 
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1. Goals for Social Studies 



EFFORTS to survey current research are most relevant 
to social studies education when made within the framework of 
appropriate goals and objectives, just as any improvement of in- 
struction which results from such a survey is most sound when it 
also takes place within this framework. To say that research in 
social studies for the elementary schools has gone forward without 
regard for objectives would, of course, be entirely inaccurate; on 
the other hand, research which has been directly concerned with 
identifying goals suitable to the demands of American society has 
been something less than concentrated or thorough. Nevertheless, 
when the educator views thoughtfully the research that has been 
undertaken, he can find some criteria or principles upon which to 
base his own goals for social studies instruction. 

Goals for Education 

At least two recent general statements of goals for American 
education have relevance to the problem of goal identification in 
the social studies. The 1960 report of the President's Commission 
on National Goals, Goals for Americans (128), is a good starting 
point, the result of searching thought on the part of a commission 
of distinguished and talented persons from varied segments of 
American life. The report brings together ideas and statements 
of beliefs pertinent to democracy, expressed in generalizations con- 
cerning the following: The Individual, Equality, The Democratic 
Process, Education, The Arts and Sciences, The Democratic Econ- 
omy, Economic Growth, Technological Change, Agriculture, Liv- 
ing Conditions, Health and Welfare, Helping To Build an Open 
and Peaceful World, The Defense of the Free World, and Disarma- 
ment and the United Nations, Although these goals were not 
originally intended as guidelines for education, they certainly focus 
attention upon facets of American life which are the natural con- 
tent of social studies. They are well worth consideration by 
curriculum builders. 
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Similarly the statement by another national group, The Cen- 
tral Policies Commission of the Educational Policies Commission, 
National Education Association, has authority and thoughtful 
scholarship to support it. The Central Purpose of American Edu- 
cation (92) strongly emphasizes the importance of developing 
powers of rational thought and the skills of inquiry to enable pupils 
to extend knowledge, to understand their world, and to solve its 
problems. The relationship of this statement to social studies 
instruction is at once obvious. 

Content Goats for Social Studies 

For a definitive statement of goals for social studies, teachers 
could do no better than to consult the National Council for the 
Social Studies, which represents professional social studies educa- 
tors and in a sense speaks for them. A rather monumental effort 
was made by NCSS to identify major themes in content and to 
publish a report for the guidance of curriculum planners and teach- 
ers. It consists of a statement of 15 themes which define the con- 
tent of the curriculum from kindergarten through grade 14. The 
themes suggested are the following (113: 11-52); 

1. Recognition of the dignity and worth of the individual 

2. The use of intelligence to improve human living 

3. Recognition and understanding of world interdependence 

4. The understanding of the major world cultures and culture 

areas 

5. The intelligent uses of the natural environment 

6. The vitalization of our democracy through an intelligent use 
of our public educational facilities 

7. The intelligent acceptance, by individuals and groups, of re- 
sponsibility for achieving democratic social action 

8. Increasing the effectiveness of the family as a basic social 
institution 

9. The effective development of moral and spiritual values 

10. The intelligent and responsible sharing of power in order to 
attain justice 

11* The intelligent utilization of scarce resources to attain the 
widest general well-being 

12. Achievement of adequate horizons of loyalty 
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13. Cooperation in the interest of peace and welfare 

1 L Achieving a balance between social stability and social change 

15. Widening and deepening the ability to live more richly. 

In further search for guidelines to content, other studies have 
been designed to identify generalizations from the social sciences 
which could become integrative content goals for social studies. 
Hanna and Lee (148) report an extensive exploration into the 
social sciences to determine sources of content for social studies, 
a study involving in its various phases 21 doctoral candidates. 
These researchers produced more than 3,00C generalizations from 
Jiisiory mid the social science. 1 reused on basic human activities 
in expanding communities of n. n. 

An effort in kind was undertaken by the California State De- 
paimicnt of (education. The resulting list of generalizations for 
soua] studies, based on those identified by social scientists and 
agnrd upon by educators, has been used widely as the basis for 
content in various curriculum developments around the country. 
JIk* California State Framework for the Social Studies (264), 
which identifies 18 generalizations related to concepts of change, 
basic needs, environment, democracy, natural resources, interde- 
pendence, culture, and the like, gave great impetus to the move- 
ment away from facts and information toward concern for ideas 
oi continuing applicability in human relationships. Many of the 
<m nudum projects discussed in the next chapter also have made 
< ifor*s to identify significant generalizations from the social sci- 
ences. notably the Greater Cleveland Social Science Program (94) 
and the Contra Costa Curriculum Project (318). Others, like the 
Anthropology Curriculum Project (16) and the Elkhart Indiana 
i.xprninenl in Economic Education (292), have concentrated 
principally upon generalizations from a single social science 
din iptine. 

Similarly, the Wisconsin Social Studies Committee, with the 
hup nf research scholars from universities, identified basic con- 
c piual ideas that comprise the central elements of history and each 
of the MHial sciences. A Conceptual Framework for the Social 
sr 70 fir .% 7 ?; Wisconsin Schools (57) is a publication which consists 
of thaMs showing basic conceptual ideas in varying applications at 
• .it ]) le vel, designed to bring continuity and growth in under- 

standing as pupils pi ogress through the elementary school. This 
is a useful guide for persons rethinking the social studies cur- 
lit ulum! 
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Some of the difficulties of securing agreement on generaliza- 
tions from the social sciences to undergird social studies instruction 
may be inferred from a study by Kaltsounis (197). He asked 14 
social scientists each to name five principles which would be most 
essential to social studies instruction. There was very little agree- 
ment among the social scientists and little awareness of the integra- 
tive nature of social studies. Most of the social scientists gave 
principles from their own disciplines, an indication that they need 
to know much more than they do about social studies in the school. 

On the other hand, Wood (349) discovered that it was less 
difficult to find agreement on understandings from a single dis- 
cipline. When he asked teachers, curriculum specialists, and 
sociologists to rate the importance of 182 sociological understand- 
ings, he found that teachers and curriculum workers agreed fairly 
well and that sociologists were able to come to some agreement on 
ideas basic to a knowledge of sociology. 

Determining specific concepts and understandings related to 
the study of a specific country poses similar problems for curricu- 
lum workers. DeBoer (78) developed, for a study of Alaska, a 
technique for selecting and validating important concepts, a process 
which can be applied to other geographic areas chosen for study. 
She found that concepts from anthropology, geography, and eco- 
nomics were judged to be more useful than those from other social 
sciences and from the arts. 

The Curriculum Center in the Social Studies at Syracuse Uni- 
versity (257), a project sponsored by the Cooperative Research 
Branch of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
has identified three types of concepts: substantive concepts, value 
concepts, and concepts of methods. While the project does not 
attempt an all-inclusive list of concepts, it develops a number of 
very important ones that should be attended to as the child moves 
through school. 

The substantive concepts which contribute to the selection of 
appropriate content in social studies are these: Sovereignty of the 
Nation-State in the Community of Nations; Conflict — Its Origin, 
Expression, and Resolution; The Industrialization-Urbanization Syn- 
drome; Secularization; Compromise and Adjustment; Comparative 
Advantage; Power: Morality and Choice; Scarcity: Input and Out- 
put; Saving; The Modified Market Economy; Habitat and Its Sig- 
nificance; Culture; Institution; Social Control; Social Change; and 
Interaction. From these concepts are to be derived generalizations 
which state some relationship between or among the concepts. 
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Taba (319: 7-8), through the Contra Costa Curriculum Proj- 
ect, focused on basic knowledge as the first category of objectives, 
breaking this objective down into three additional levels: “Basic 
concepts are high level abstractions expressed in verbal cues. . . . 
Main ideas represent important generalizations. . . . Specific facts 
serve to develop the main ideas.” To these knowledge objectives, 
of course, Taba added others which will be mentioned later. 

Attitudes and Values as Goals of Social Studies 

Attitudes, beliefs, and values are an important category of 
goals for social studies instruction, for they represent the keys to 
ways in which members of a society react and behave. While there 
has been some research to determine the attitudes and values held 
by elementary school children and teachers, there has been little 
attempt to determine what those attitudes and beliefs should be, 
at least beyond the philosophical level. 

Again, however, the National Council for the Social Studies 
(244: 317) has developed subjectively a list of those beliefs it 
considers essential to the democratic way of life, a list for which 
there seems to be considerable support. This list includes beliefs 
in individual worth, equality of rights and liberties, equality of 
opportunity for self-development, group rights, the high priority of 
the common good, freedom of inquiry and expression, willingness 
to act on the basis of reasoned conclusion, government based on 
law, ability of people to govern themselves, freedom of economic 
competition consistent with general welfare, the values of both 
competition and cooperation, separation of church and state, maxi- 
mum individual freedom under law, peaceful means of solving 
international problems, devotion to the heritage of the past, and 
commitment to perpetuate ideals of American life. 

Another helpful delineation at the level of the affective domain 
is that by Krathwohl, Bloom, and Masia (204). While their 
taxonomy is not specifically directed toward social studies, the 
relationship of each level of objective to the development of atti- 
tudes, beliefs, and values in social studies is quite clear. The 
increasingly complex objectives — receiving, responding, valuing, 
organization, and characterization by a value or value complex — 
take the child from mere sensitivity to the existence of certain 
phenomena or stimuli to the very high-level state at which he has 
a code of behavior by which to guide his life. Surely such concerns 
are at the heart of social studies. 
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Value concepts were also included in the work of the Curricu- 
lum Center in the Social Studies at Syracuse University (257), 
concepts that are deeply enmeshed in the attitudes, opinions, and 
behaviors which citizens exhibit. The value concepts selected for 
particular attention in this study were these: the dignity of man, 
empathy, loyalty, government by consent of the governed, and 
freedom and equality. The study of values directed by Scriven 
(291) for the Social Science Education Consortium, however, led 
him to conclude that ‘‘equality of rights” is the only value that can 
be given even temporarily the status of an ultimate value. 

Taba (319) interpreted this category of objectives as attitudes, 
feeling, and sensitivities: identification with people of various cul- 
tures, security that helps a person to be comfortable while being 
different, open-mindedness toward the opinions and behavior of 
others, acceptance of changes and adjustments to them, tolerance 
for the uncertain and the ambiguous, and response to human values 
and democratic ideals. 

Behaviors and Process 
as Goals of Social Siudies 

Ultimately the democratic society is most concerned with the 
reactions and behaviors of its citizens, for what they do fashions 
life for the future. Concepts and generalizations, and the attitudes 
and values such knowledges generate, arc but the preparation for 
behaviors and skills which are to be exhibited in the everyday life 
of citizens. Social studies instruction cannot stop with development 
of only knowledge and attitudes; the conversion of these into action 
must be given serious attention. 

Such behaviors and skills fall into two categories — habits of 
searching and thinking, and actions taken as a result of knowledge 
gained. The National Council for the Social S dies (2<M: 310) 
has listed the behavioral patterns which, arc deemed essential for 
the continued growth of democratic society: 

1. Keeping well informed on issues which affect society, and 
relating principles and knowledge derived from the social sciences to 
the study of contemporary problems 

2. Using democratic means in seeking agreement, reaching solu- 
tions, and taking group action on social problems 

3. Assuming individual responsibility for carrying out group 
decisions and accepting the consequences of group action 
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d. Defending coriNtif nt ion.] 1 ri;;h f s and freedoms for oneself ami 
others 

5. Respecting and complying with the law. regardless r»f prrson.il 
feelings, and iisin^ legal means to change laws deemed inimical or 
invalid 

6. Supporting persons and organi/alienis working to improve 
society by desirable action 

7. Scrutinizing the actions of public officials 

8. Participating: in flections at local, slate. and national b ve K 
and preparing on<sr]f for intelligent w-ting in the*.* rlrctions 

9. Opposing special pnvjh j:r wbcnrxcr it is incompatible vijfh 
genera] welfare 

JO. Heim; prepared and wdlin;: to rend <t public .uni t» 

Rive full time service in < m< rg« m i' *• 

IP Kngaging in continual n examination m ora s p< r " »;.d values 
as tile value system of the* nation 

In addition, tin* National Council for the' Social Studies ( 2dd 
31 8. 327 ) bus identified abilities and skills needed bv pupils and 
adults for effective behavur “skills c< ut< ring < n Vi.n*- and jm .m*- 
oj handling serial studies m steriaK. '3.31s * J r<fb<t;vr lhmhmg. 
applied to sex lal studies problems, .md skills m effective group 
participation. Detailed components c;f these 'dulls apo an 
specified. 

The ('tJM H ilium ('enter in the Social Studies at Syracuse Ida- 
v< rsity ( 237 ) Ins identified such shills as concepts of method in a 
broad sense- historic al nn thod and points of vje \v, ll.e pc (-graphic a] 
approach, and causation-- and as techniques 0 | sonatjen. classify 
cation, and measureme nt, analysis and synthesis, objecnviiv. skep 
ticism; and interpretation. I>m ntiallv. Okm are t cunponc nis c \ the 
decision-making process. 

Cognitive behaviors have received the closest scrutiny in r< 
cent studies and projects. 'lire n-srajeh project directed bv Tab a 
(31R) place's !j)eual emphasis upon thinking. as one of ?ts cate 
Rories of objectives. The model curriculum cJcvcdc'JKcl rn the pi eject 
has attempted to break down tla thinking act into three levels or 
subobjec lives . concept b'tni.itinn n Milting from the mt< m laling 
and organization of data, (i< \< l<j incut cm* getwj.th/.dK ir t<pn 
se nting lire wavs jji •aim h pupils mtojjet data .md make ri.b; 
cnees fio n tin n*. and application i f jnruijlc s. n pe « ntmi; Pa 
ways nr winch pupils applv to new situations what the \ J].»v< 
learned and make predictions of outcomes 
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icir a: 

{ t * f •! 1 -i* t • ! ( i l s . ; t < r > i , 1 ; * itl 1 i> .1 ir : ..t J ! < J T ia ir U> 

r > } !< t r Jf ir 1 j t it j< : t 1 1 ! t : I .. J 1 1 jr ; ; . , { | « J iff r r r nr r j 

7 Af»;iU;r f f l r; •( U : i .r m tjii :.:.l ijfiri- r.i fJ.r ( i i,|r>.| 

I J r ! r \ 1 , t \ .i ] ur ; i 1 . :i !r t i \ ( i ! i . { jt ! 

r 1 *1 * j h ?:.r :»! .f! r u.i! r t n • * < \ *i <t U :i.z .u f r 1 1 ! if c c i . 

wi^iiM.cr a ! \ i v : i .. ] i \ Inr: 

^ r, l.*l r Af.it tr:t f . \ j n 1 1 .r :.r - ..r.if ye : .r f ! ;; a J n : t _a t. - a* ;.ii< i;j.t 
if I r ! r \ a l . t \i .f i i« ii a n! Aviist:s;j.; i’< ; «r ;»f n ,s 
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]h 1 and d< v. f iy, in \vhi<h fui o\inv nl.il \ aloes 

jp a | »,i t f of our Ain*ii<an 1?< r if a;;«\ 

Citizenship as a Goal of Social Studies 

'Hi* ;;<m] of r ;ti/< irdnp is of overriding importance in rdma- 
lion Mid j».;rh< ularlv in *o<ia) ^tu^'v It has ]>< on tin continuing 
tonij'onnit < i . hmM ewry rn» ni of social studies ohjjrcti\<s. 
To jd* ntify \),< species of this }:o;d \%as th< tjs); und< \ t ah' n in 
]*'*■■'> hv th» < ns' l>Jm .;t)on Project <272 /. sponsored 1 a tin Na- 
jo n.il ( ounul i< r th«~ Son.d Modus. Mrmh«rs r,f tin* commission 
i\<i« , 1 'dn d to \ i % 1 1 s«- ond.ttv schools of th< nation to as);. ' What 
js a i.'ood < ]\\/<)) * ih* ii ((inclusions an of importance to < v< rv 
0* nn 'lit :i rv h-ahor a roll < 272 . llh-1^ '. 

ho.;/ 1 A < }U7<".i w j;./ h* h* \< *. in 7 'C/f h hh»ity t.f th«* individual and 
r^u;,ht\ of n;;ht* h t al) a*, j roMth-d l»v th* < (.nMjtnhon r,f ib< I'nited 
S t a f r *. 

ho.;/ / A * iU.'f u who |m *. that h\< <n mi ‘ ope n < nd 

V\<r!d a.J d •*. 111 1 .< W j.i(t*. 3 I< Vi .d( .i* .11 id ! H W ] t ( K ( !>.M S (f 



ii.!.i l.f >i ( (.j .* ! » m t » aj .1 c ii.;.' vtc.j’d 

(.</:;/ -i A ( i!j/c n who ..(•«}.?• th< re ' pur.jhjhty to 3 >:i t tu jpato in 
<!cf r.ii.n mal.jijf; 1<\ inft jinm*.: In*- n ; n " t niatiw < >,ju and ? p« • 
c : f hi*. I c f t j « l »* In .df W U.il J\ < pil In ] «f 1 JC it * 

ho../ A ( ilia ii who cVidij" 'kill* .ii.d .i(r i .i;t(s l.now ]rd j;r lo 
1 ' ! Ml tin *.( ! t : t : # ; ) of )»t hh< ..1 re enema *o( j.d and < nllm.il J ifoh. 
If j .• « f hi*, fiji.i 

ht*../ (• A < iliac j i whe» hut* ) rail m 1 1 j * .>( hu \i i:.u niv <f iV.r 

l lilted Si. Ut * .i ! ,d .it 1 1 it '..UK till.t .ij 1 U i l.ltC *• th< ( ( tiff ihlltil ii* to 

( n : ! : .■ 1 a : : i { i i ht I j ir t } !t • 1 }; T ( i : i 1 ! . t \\< ? 1 d 

V A t it i. » u v» lio u rji.nii*. o ii* t .Mitlv .nr t f thr tjc me ndt u*» 

< ifr t 1 *. < i r • K i n du di*.i < \ c t je < f i Ali'OK .ill .o>d ss c T 1 c 1 t i\ ill/. it jt Jj*. „ and 

I'lvii* hr thfir t.*.« :n iht <-nt*.i ft i uiijitArd 3 1 \ i J j t: f< t all uj.mV.ind 
(.c.. I h A (iliail wlili It.ili.r thf M3 i J 1(1 I.i J ;( ( (,f < C ( -1 Jf JJ) Jt *.< flit it V 

,i l id < i < la il,ii < j * i< i S iziiil \ in 1 1 ic ];u ■ i f all 3 1 it n. at id i ( <nc < t J jn hinist If 

vt i 1 J j r. ! 1 e 1 1 i 1 ,t s ii I i ;* t »c ill 

(.t >../ U \ tiii.iii \i l';t ■ i - » * thr t J 1 . 1 1 J \ ( . » 1 1 *. tr *.rn*ltj.'( llMJ.Stdf 

In e Vjie hi l;i i .Old Iiit!f\ehj. ih< uliii|ur J a * *. ( } ]jj*. J *t I *.( 1 1 alii V 

f ..»•.■./ Jt‘ \ t ; ! i ; t 1 1 1 1 1 x h.i*. ( i il'ij .*• *. it ii ft t t iht I hniiiall 1 >r dii' *r 

.i 1 :t f ir. r.t 1 * * : ! i \ « It; t hr jf north ftrlitii;*. .Mill .t ?. J if .i t |t 1 .*>- 




